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And  he  who  now  to  Senfe,  now  Nonfen'e  leaning. 
Means  not,  but  Blunders  round  about  a  Meaning. 
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REMARKS,  &c. 


AMIDST  the  whirlwinds  of  fol¬ 
ly  and  licentioufnefs,  that  have 
lately  broke  loofe  amongft  us, 
every  difpaflionate,  fober-thinking  man, 
cannot  forbear  paying  that  tribute  of  ie- 
gret  and  concern,  which  is  due,  at  fee¬ 
ing  the  unhappy  emulation,  which  at 
prefent  feems  to  prevail  amongft  all  ranks 
of  men,  to  fow  the  feeds  of  difcontent 
and  diffention,  not  only  in  this  once  hap¬ 
py  country,  which  till  lately  has  been 

looked  up  to  with  refpeft  and  envy,  by 

A  3  all 


(  6  ) 

all  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  whofe 
inhabitants  have  been  confidered,  even 
within  thefe  few  years,  as  a  fpecies  of 
mortals,  fuperior  to  thofe  of  every  other 
country  in  Europe  :  Unhappily,  too  the 
vertigo  is  not  confined  to  our  own  ifland, 
out  tue  foiiy  has  been  ipread,  in  almoft 
every  part  of  its  inolf  extenfive  domini¬ 
ons,  and  menaces,  if  the  flames  of  diffen- 
tion  are  not  foon  extinguifhed,  to  throw 
every  part  of  this  mighty  empire  into 
convulfions  and  confufion,  that  to  our 
felves  may  prove  fatal,  and  entail  diftref- 
fes  upon  our  pofterity. 


It  has  been  an  axiom  amono-ft  the 

CD 

legiflators,  and  men  of  wifdom,  both 
amongft  our  own,  and  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  that  the  foundation  of 
our  government,  and  the  pillars  that  fup- 
port  the  fuperftruUure,  are  framed  of 
materials,  fo  vigorous  and  firong.  as  not 

to 


V  v, 
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to  be  fhook  by  the  confederacy  and 
power  of  all  the  other  nations  in  Europe 
united  together,  and  if  ever  it  has  the 
fate  of  many  of  the  powerful  antient  na¬ 
tions  now  fallen  into  ruin,  it  muft  be 
produced  by  our  own  wantonncfs  and 

folly. 

The  amazing  fuccefs  and  events  of 
the  late  war,  convinces  us,  how  little 
we  have  to  fear  from  the  united  powers 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  and  the  dii- 
agreeable  afpedf  of  our  own  internal 
madnefs  and  folly,  fcems  in  its  appear¬ 
ances  more  formidable,  than  the  confe¬ 
derated  power  of  the  P  ciPio  do  Futmlls. 


Can  there  be  a  greater  crime  againft 
government,  than  to  dircuib  the  ordei 
and  harmony  of  Society,  or  with  falfe 
fears  alarm  the  happinefs  of  mankind, 
about  the  credit  and  fafety  of  their 

country, 


(  8  ) 

country,  in  which  is  united  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  fo  many  thoufands  of  individu¬ 
als,  at  a  period  of  time,  when  the  mer- 
cilefs  flames  of  war  are  already  lighted 
up,  though  in  a  diftant  part  of  Europe, 
and  an  ambitious  arrogant  rival -neiodi- 

O  c3 

bour,  io  infenhble  of  all  the  horrors 
produced  by  the  late  war,  has  wantonly 
made  the  moft  unjuffifiable  incroach- 
ments,  on  a  brave,  free,  unaffifted  peo¬ 
ple,  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  it  is 
more  than  probable,  fhe  never  would 
have  dared  to  attempt,  had  not  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  our  own  internal  divihons 
pointed  it  out  to  their  turbulent  haughty 
chief  minifler,  as  a  favourable  moment 
to  attempt  this  important  acquisition, 
without  danger  and  impunity. 

T  ms  much  injured  country^  has 
furely  but  little  thanks  to  give  to  thole 
envious  dilcontented  men  anion cr ft  us 

o  3 

who 
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who  by  the  unhappy  errors  of  their  ad- 
miniftration,  firft  blew  up  the 
flames  of  thofe  dangerous  diflentions, 
which  have  flnce  fpread  abroad,  and 
been  nourifhed  and  inflamed  by  their 

friends  and  adherents,  who  have  fo  un- 
juftly,  and  falfely,  expofed  to  the  e- 
nemies  of  their  country,  ali  the  imagi¬ 
nary  poverty  and  diftrefs  they  have  been 
pleafed  to  attempt  to  fhew  we  are  in¬ 
volved  in,  and  confequently  how  una¬ 
ble  we  are  to  refent  any  national  af¬ 
fronts  that  may  be  offered  us  by  our 
imperious  rivals  in  power  and  greatnefs. 

The  author  of  "The  State  of  the  Na¬ 
tion ,  perhaps  now  confcious  of  the 
great  injury  he  had  done  his  country, 
by  fo  extravagant  and  exaggerated  a 
mifreprefentation  of  the  national  af¬ 
fairs,  has  in  a  preliminary  difeourfe  to 
the  laft  edition  of  his  work,  attempt¬ 
ed 


(  IO  ) 

cd  an  auk  ward,  feeble  fort  of  an  apo¬ 
logy,  to  extenuate  his  error,  by  de¬ 
claring  it  done,  “  To  check  the  pro- 

O 

peniity  to  war  in  his  countrymen. 

As  all  great  events  are  produced  from 
fmall  caufes,  and  the  hiftory  both  of  our 
own  and  every  other  nation,  is  pregnant 
with  inftances  of  the  fluctuating  opini¬ 
ons,  and  the  extremes,  to  which  the 
mind,  of  men  are  liable  to  be  hurried, 
efpecially  in  a  free  form  of  government, 
like  our  own  ;  let  the  author  at  leaf!  be 
thankful,  that  the  indifcretion  of  his  pen, 
has  produced  no  unhappy  change  in  the 
circumflances  of  the  national  credit,  and 
the  public  funds  •  but  moft  men  indeed, 
faw  into  the  deluhon  of  the  work,  that 

it  was  only  an  attempt  to  frighten  men 
out  of  their  fenfes,  with  the  hopes  to 
produce  a  change  oi  mimfteis,  favour¬ 
able  to  the  author’s  own  willies. 

Unhappily 
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Unhappily  this  game  has  been  too  often 
played  with  fuccefs,  to  the  great  injury 
of  this  brave  opulent  nation  :  Perhaps 
the  great  and  important  change  of  the 
miniftry  in  the  queen’s  war,  might  be 
produced  from  fo  fmall  a  caufe,  as  the 
paultry  fermon,  of  a  little,  unknown, 
difeontented  parfon  !  Perhaps  the  glo¬ 
rious  acquifltions,  and  the  laurels  of 
the  laft  war,  were  together  blafled  at 
Fontainbleau,  from  the  effects  of  fo 
trifling  a  performance,  as  the  Confide- 
rations  on  the  German  war  ;  the  au¬ 
thor  of  which,  encouraged  by  Iris  for¬ 
mer  fuccefles,  perhaps  now,  lias  fur- 
nifhed  his  quota  in  the  exaggerated 
and  uncandid  Prefent  State  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  :  The  work  is  now,  however,  hap¬ 
pily  reduced  to  that  contempt  amongft 
ourfelves,  to  which  fo  defcrvedly  it  is 
condemned. 

But 


(  12  ) 

But  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  exqm- 
fite  pleafure  and  delight,  the  perufal  of 
this  work  mull  afford  to  the  minifter  of 
arival  nation,  efpecially  if,  as  it  is  believ¬ 
ed,  he  is  infatuated  with  an  abhorrence 
and  deteftation  of  this  country,  which  fur- 
paffes  the  common  hatred  and  diflike 
which  generally  prevails  even  amongft 
men,  bom  in  rival  nations:  The  pleafure 
to  fuch  a  man,  muft  have  a  higher  relifh, 
becaufe  the  work,  when  it  hr  Pc  appeared, 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  produ&ion  of 
a  perfon  of  a  rank  in  life,  who  had 
been  high  in  power,  and  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  fource  of  thole  national 
diftreffes,  he  fo  boldly  afferts,  and  fo 
feelingly  defcribes  ;  to  fee  we  had  a- 
mongft  us,  a  man  of  high  rank,  fo 
giddy  and  imprudent,  to  formally  ex- 
pofe  the  fecret  diftreffes  of  his  coun¬ 
try  muft  in  fome  degree  fweeten 


(  T3  ) 

the  anxieties  and  mortifications  our  ri¬ 
vals  and  inveterate  enemies  felt,  from 
the  difcoveries  that  were  made  of  their 
own  real  poverty  and  diftreffes,  hy 
the  abfurd  contemptable  quarrels  that 
happened  but  a  few  years  ago  in  our 
own  metropolis,  even  amongft  their 
own  minifters  and  plenipotentiaries  : 
The  injuries,  or  the  difgufts  the  authoi 
of  thefe  difcoveries  might  have  received 
from  the  men  in  power  of  his  own  nati¬ 
on,  is  an  affair  that  concerns  themfelves 
only  :  If  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  cri¬ 
minal  in  the  eye  of  his  own  country, 
the  author  of  the  State  of  the  Nation , 
ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  lefs  cul¬ 
pable  in  our  own. 


But  every  poifon  has  its  antidote, 

and  the  errors  and  miftakes  contained 

in  Thhe  State  of  the  Nation ,  were  too 

flagrant 


( 1+ ) 

flagrant  and  notorious,  to  long  conti¬ 
nue  undetected  and  unexpofed  :  And 
the  judicious  able  writer  of  the  Qbfer- 
vations ,  whoever  he  may  be,  has  fo  ful¬ 
ly  confuted  all  the  failities  and  abfur- 
dities  of  that  work,  and  given  fo 
diftind  and  clear  an  account  of  the 
real,  happy,  vigorous  fituation  of  this 
country,  as  muft  entitle  him  to  the 
thanks  of  every  impartial  man. 

After  the  errors  and  dangerous 

O 

mifreprefentations  of  the  State  of  the 
Nation ,  had  been  fo  fully  confuted 
and  expofed  by  the  author  of  the 

it  was  natural  to  fuppofe 
the  fubjed  would  of  itfelf  languifh 
and  expire  :  But  it  is  the  fate  of 
ignorance,  never  to  be  convinced,  and 
An  Appendix  to  the  State  of  the  Nation 
has  lately  appeared,  which  has  again 

revived 


Obfervations , 


(  J5  ) 

•evivcd  the  difpute  :  It  is  difficult  to 
:onjecture,  whether  the  author  means 
his  Appendix,  as  an  apology  ior  his 
ormer  errors,  a  juft  ill  cation  of  his 
)pinions,  or  both,  or  neither  for  he 
ias  now  fo  confufed  the  fubjeft,  that  it 
s  not  poffible  to  guefs  what  the  au- 
:hor  would  contend  for. 

The  only  information  one  can  learn 
rom  this  Appendix  is,  that  a  gentle- 

nan  of  high  rank  and  refpe&able  cha- 
•a&er,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  the 
luthor  of  The  State  the  Nation ,  had, 
:c  publickly  difavowed  the  writing  of 
:f  it,  by  advertifement  in  the  papers, 
E‘  immediately  after  its  publication, 
tC  and  upon  many  occafions  fince, 
“  has  declared,  that  however  he 
tc  might  approve  of  the  work  in  ge- 
neral,  and  of  its  purpofe,  that  he 

“  neither 


/ 
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a  neither  was  the  author  or  it,  nor 
“  a °reed  with  the  writer  in  every 

o 

“  thing  it  contained.” 

I  own  myfelf  m  tne  number  of 

thofe,  who  never  faw  that  declaration, 
and,  who  in  my  own  mind,  imputed 
the  work  to  the  gentleman  here  al¬ 
luded  to,  but  whatever  doubts  tne  au¬ 
thor  of  The  State  of  the  Nation ,  may 
have  given  people  of  his  veracity  , 
candour  will  at  leaf:  oblige  them  to 
pice  him  credit  for  this  affertion  : 
It’s  more  than  probable,  than  from  a 
variety  of  reafons  to  imagine  that  this 
writer  of  Tm  State  of  the  Nation ,  and 
Appendix,  inftead  of  being  a  ^  man  of 
rank,  as  was  fuppofed,  is  only  fome 
perfon  of  a  very,  fubordinate  ftate,  and 
moft  afiu redly  of  very  confined  talents, 
and  totally  ignorant  of  the  fubjecf  on 
which  he  pretends  to  write. 


Was 


Was  one  to  judge  even  with  the 
ftridefl;  candour,  of  the  author’s  pro- 
feflion  in  life,  from  fifty  different  paf- 
fages  in  his  work,  one  might  be  indu¬ 
ced  to  think  it  is  the  produdion  of 
fome  canting,  methodift  preach¬ 
er,  who,  willing  to  flatter  his  patron 
with  fentiments  on  public  affairs,  con¬ 
formable  to  his  own,  is  not  without 
* 

hopes  of  procuring  fome  little  fnug 
ecclefiaftical  promotion,  in  return  for 
the  affront  he  has  put  upon  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  be  this  as  it  may  .  furely  nothing 
is  more  abfurd  or  ridiculous,  than  to 
ufe  the  language  of  religion,  on  thofe 
fubjedcs  the  moil  foreign  from  it ;  and 
from  the  fentiments,  the  ftyle  and 
language  of  the  author,  I  will  not 
hefitatv  to  fay,  he  can  be  neither  a  po¬ 
litician,  a  financier,  or  a  man  com 
yerfant  with  practical  bufinefs. 


33 


But 
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«  .  .  «  .  r*  t 

But  let  the  author  in  p.  9  of  the 
Appendix,  fpeak  for  himfelf, — “  Pro¬ 
vidence,  fays  he,  during  the  war, 
gave  a  remarkable  bleffing  to  our  arms, 
and  in  an  efpecial  manner  directed 
our  councils :  But  it  would  be  tempt¬ 
ing  him  to  withdraw  his  fuccour  from 

O 

us,  fnould  we  confrder  a  ftate  of  war, 
as  an  happy  circumftance,  pine  at  its 
termination,  or  wifh  for  its  renewal.” 
I  leave  it  to  this  prefumptuous  inde¬ 
cent  writer  to  determine,  with  what 
particular  nation,  Providence  is  neuter, 
or  makes  its  alliances,  and  in  anfwer 
to  this  maukifh  rapfody,  will  only  en 
pajfant  remark,  that  conformable  to 
his  own  dodrine,  from  the  unhappy 
adminiftration  of  his  friend  and  patron, 
there  is  no  great  appearance,  that  he 
was  the  favourite  either  of  providence 
or  of  fortune. 


On 
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On  opening  the  Appendix,  from 
the  feeming  great  candour  of  the  wri¬ 
ter,  in  declaring,  <c  Whoever  fhews 
me  an  error  in  my  pamphlet,  will  find 
me  difpofed  to  corred  it.”  I  prefumed 
the  author  would  have  corre&ed  all 
miftakes  the  fpirited  writer  of  The  Ob- 
fervatwis  has  confuted  in  almoft  every 
part  of  that  work,  and  damned  it  to 
everlaftmg  fhame  j  a?id  tho  toe  et )  oi  s 
and  abfurdities  tread  upon  each  others 
heels ,  Jo  fajl  they  follow ,  yet  there  is 
icarce  a  mifreprefentation  in  The  State 
of  the  Nation ,  that  he  has  corrected  in 
his  Appendix  i  1  he  talk,  indeed,  \v  ould 
have  been  arduous  and  difficult,  and  lo 
much  am  I  his  friend,  I  will  juft  whif- 
per  in  his  ear3  That  it  would  be  much 
eafier  to  him,  to  make  A  new  State 
of  the  Nation ,  than  correct  all  the 
enormous,  ridiculous  abfurdities  in 
that  he  has  already  given. 


(  20  ) 

Let  us  take  then  a  View  of  thofe 
pretended  corrections,  the  writer,  with 
fo  large  a  held  of  fubjeCt  matter  to 
range  in,  has  thought  proper  to  make 
in  his  Appendix  :  In  his  State  of  the 
Nation ,  with  the  fame  candour  that 
pervades  every  part  of  the  work,  with 
equal  truth  and  decency  he  has  re¬ 
marked,  “  That  the  French  colonies 
f{  had  indeed  put  themfelves  into  our 
“  Hands,”  which  the  author  of  the 
Obfervations ,  with  a  becoming  refent- 
ment,  at  the  indignity  offered  to  the 
conduCt  and  bravery  of  thofe  fpirited 
officers,  and  troops,  who  fought  and 
bled  in  the  different  conquefts,  very 
juftly  demonftrates  to  be  falfe,  and  as 

juftly  inftfts, - “  They  were  compel- 

“  led  to  fubmit,  they  were  fubdued 
u  by  the  dint  of  Englijh  valour.” 


The 


(  21  ) 

The  writer  of  the  Appendix ,  con- 
fcious  of  the  ridiculous  figure  he  muft 
make  by  attempting  to  juftify  fo  unbe¬ 
coming  a  reflection,  well  knowing, 
there  is  now  redding  amongftus,  many 
of  thofe  brave  officers,  ready  and  wil¬ 
ling  to  give  him  more  fenfible  and  more 
feeling  proofs  or  the  falfity  of  his  af- 
fertion,  has  for  reafons  befc  known  to 
himfelf,  thought  proper  to  a  little  fof- 
ten  his  words,  though  they  ffiU  con¬ 
vey  the  fame  idea,  and  has  now  con- 
fefled,  “  That  the  French  colonies  had 
indeed  fallen  into  the  hands  or  the 
Englijhf  but  to  fhew  his  reluCtance  to 
allow  the  error,  he  ftill  declares,  “  that 
he  means  not  by  this  acknowldgemcnt, 
to  profefs  his  belief,  that  Guadaloupe 
and  the  other  illands,  made  the  heft 
refiftance  their  defences  were  capable 


Tho’ 
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Tlio’  the  author  of  the  Obferva- 
tions ,  has  in  the  opinion  of  every  dif- 
paflionate,  judicious  man,  fully  de- 

monftrated  all  the  abfurdities  and  in- 

confiftencesi  of  The  State  of  the  Nation, 

yet  in  a  work  where  there  was  fo 

much  to  do,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that,  feme  things  fhould  have  efcaped 

his  Notice. 

f  ' '  <¥ 

It  was  the  profeffed  defign  of  the 
author  of  The  State  of  the  Nation ,  to 
raife  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  the  power 
and  vigour  of  the  French  Nation,  in 
the  fame  degree  that  he  reprefented  our 
own  to  be  entirely  ruined,  and  in  the 
lafh  flage  of  a  confumption  :  He  ob- 
ferves,  in  p.  10,  of  the  Quarto  Edition, 
£C  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Frejich 
troops  received  fubfiftance  only  du- 
tc  ring  the  three  laft  years  of  the  war.” 

Upon 


I 
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Upon  the  perufal  of  fo  extraordina¬ 
ry  a*  remark,  would  not  a  man  of 
plain  common  fenfe,  unacquaurtcd 

with  the  fobjea,  be  apt  to  afc  the 
oueftion,  how  a  hundred  thoufand  or 
thefe  meagre  hungry  fellows,  ior  then 
army  in  Germany  never  con.tltcd  of 
lefs  contrived  to  fupport  themfelves, 
during  the  firft  four  years  of  the  war  : 

;  is  Sreafonable  to  conclude,  that  tt 
was  not  done  from  the  opulence  of  then 

private  fortunes,  nor  could  it  alone  c 
done  by  pillaging  and  moroding  , 
thouvh  it  muff  be  confeffed,  no  troops 
in  Europe  are  in  thefe  things  more 
aaive  than  thofe  of  France ;  but  as  the 

author  feerns  entirely  unacquaintc 

With  the  fubjea,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  inform  him,  that  dunng  the 
whole  time  the  French  army  were  m 
Germany ,  the  pay  of  the  troops  was 

B  4  ilopt 


(  H  )' 

ftopt,  and  the  victualling  of  the  army, 
was  carried  on  at  the  King’s  expence* 
this  they  call  the  Etape,  and  always  be- 
comes  neceffary,  when  the  troops 
ferve  out  of  their  own  country  ;  for 
me  pay  or  a  foot-foldier  a  day,  is  on- 
1 7  ^ve  French  Sols,  or  two-pence  half¬ 
penny  iter ling  :  The  author  therefore, 
he  iias  Hi  amed  and  tortured  truth, 
a  thoufand  different  ways,  to  raife  the 
pc  veer  and  vigour  of  the  French  nation, 
ana  make  his  own  defpicable,  might 
with  equal  propriety  have  faid,  that 
during  the  ieven  campaigns  the  French^ 
army  was  in,  in  Germany,  the  troops 
received  no  fubfiftence  at  all. 

Of  all  the  abfurdities  in  the  French 
government,  there  is  none,  perhaps 
more  fatal,  though  it  is  a  policy,  that 
by  fuperficial  people  has  been  greatly 

I 

applaud- 
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applauded,  than  that  of  infatuating 
their  troops  to  ferve,  from  a  motive  of 
honour,  rather  than  the  reward  of 
their  pay,  for  the  fupport  of  their 
common  foldiers  at  lead,  muft  fome- 
way  be  fupplied  by  government,  and 
the  induftry  of  the  labouring  fubjedls  : 
And  he  who  fuppofes  a  French  army  oi 
a  hundred  thoufand  men,  is  maintain¬ 
ed  at  a  lefs  expence  than  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  EngliJJj  troops,  impofes  upon  his 
own  judgment,  and  connders  the  fub- 
jeo;  iuperficially,  and  as  only  relative  to 
their  pay,  without  entering  into  all  the 
expences  and  abufes  which  fall  upon 
civil  focicty,  from  the  privileges  and 
indulgencies  granted  to  the  military 
part  :  Belides,  for  want  of  annual 
cloathing,  and  a  proper  healthy  food, 
to  fupport  the  troops  in  the  fatigues  of 
war,  their  hofpitals  foon  become 

crouded 
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croudcd  with  lick,  in  a  proportion  oi 
more  than  two  to  one  with  our  own, 
when  the  armies  of  both  nations  are 
equal  in  number ;  and  it  is  very  well 
known,  a  lick  foldier  in  the  holpital, 
is  more  than  double  the  expence  to  go¬ 
vernment,  than  when  he  is  in  health, 
and  able  to  do  his  duty  :  But  the 
enormous  expence  of  the  French  mili¬ 
tary  hofpital,  and  of  all  the  contracts 
for  the  army  and  navy  in  general, 
when  compared  to  our  own,  furpaffes 
all  belief. 

« 

Amongft  ourfelves  during  the  late 
war,  v/e  had  fome  few  of  our  contract¬ 
ors,  who  doubtlefs  accumulated  large 
fortunes,  <•  but  in  no  more  proportion  to 
thofe  amaffed  by  the  French ,  than  a 
drop  of  water,  when  compared  to  the 
ocean  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  for 

if 
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if  men  of  higii  rank,  m  the  ftatc  in 
France,  whole  duty  it  is  to  fee  that, 
juftice  be  done  to  their  country,  will 
fufFcr  their  fcimily  connexions^  to  nccept 
great  confederations,  that  the  con q ac¬ 
tors  of  every  fpecies  may  have  lucra- 
tive  bargains,  they  in  return,  will 
unavoidably  plunder  the  Hate1,  to  ic- 
pav  thcmfelves,  and  thole  contracts 
being  made  under  tne  authority  or  the 
fovereign,  none  dare  complain  of  the 
abufe. 

The  author  therefore,  of  Fhe  State 
of  the  Nation,  was  extremely  errone¬ 
ous  in  faying,  “  The  French  troops 
4<  received  only  fubliflcnce  during 
“  the  laft  three  years  of  the  war,’ 
and  equally  as  much  fo  in  declaring 
that  “  The  glory  of  the  prince,  was 
<c  a  refource,  that  flill  remained, 

c:  for 
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tf  for  engaging  the  French  fubiects  to 

O  O  O  J 

(l  ferve  without  pay  ;  and  that  the 
a  military  honours,  had  not  yet  been 
“  held  out,  as  the  reward  of  gratui- 
u  tous  fervice/’ 

Now  every  body  but  even  fuperft- 
tially  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  French  government,  well  know, 
they  have  at  their  difpofal,  but  two 
military  badges  of  honour,,  the  great 
and  the  little  crofs  of  St.  Louis.  The 
number  of  the  former  is  extremely  li- 

i 

rnitted,  and  feldom  conferred,  but 

upon  men  of  high  birth,  and  great 

rank  in  the  army  :  But  every  man  who 

has  ferved  twenty  years  as  a  commif- 

fioned  officer,  from  a  compact,  has 

nretenfions  to  the  latter,  and  however 
1 

trifling  this  bauble  may  juft ly  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  amongft  ourfelves,  fo  high  is 

its  value,  by  the  arts  of  vanity,  kept 

up 
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I 

uo  by  the  French  nation,  that  few  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  that  country,  engage  in  the 
army,  with  any  other  motive,  than 
to  acquire  this  mark  o i  diftincnon, 
and  no  fooner  is  it  obtained,  than  if 
their  fortune  is  a  nctie  moC'^nuant, 
they  retire  from  the  fcrvice,  to  enjoy 
their  laurels  (telles  quilsjont)  in  the 
circle  of  their  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  this,  connected  with  a  great 
many  other  vices  in  their  military  go¬ 
vernment,  is  a  principal  c.^.i'-,  •  ■ J : / 
the  French  officers  in  general  aie 
fo  little  acquainted  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  art  of  war,  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  rival  nations,  where  men 
enter  the  army  as  a  proieliion  lor  life, 
and  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
employment,  they  propofe  by  it,  to 
advance  their  fortunes,  which  from 

thg 
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the  trilling  pay  in  the  lervice  of  France^ 
they  can  have  no  expectation  of. 

And  though  a  gentleman  in  that 
country  is  feldom  permitted  to  enter 
the  army,  without  fome  fmall  inde¬ 
pendent  fortune  ;  yet  this  added  to 
the  pay  of  a  fubaltern  officer,  is  not 
fufficient  to  provide  them  with  proper 
necefiaries,  when  they  in  battle  are 
wounded,  or  any  of  thofe  casualties 
happen  to  which  military  men  are  com 
ftantly  expofed  :  Under  circumftances 
like  thefe,  it  was  ufual  to  fatisry  the 
inferior  officers  with  pecuniary  grati¬ 
fications,  which  is  an  article  of  the 
extraordinaries  of  their  array,  of  a 
moil  exorbitant  kind,  and  what  is 
entirely  unknown  in  our  fervice  :  But 
the  French  government  during  the 
whole  oi  the  late  war,  was  fo  con- 

ftantly 
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ftantly  diftreffed  for  money,  that  not 
as  formerly,  being  able  to  confer  pe¬ 
cuniary  rewards,  they  had  no  ie- 
fource^  than  to  profufely  fquondcr 
away  in  gratifications  this  nmitaiy 
honour  5  and  though,  at  tuc  bcgm- 
of  the  war ,  ti  c  3 iu  1  no  •_ 1  ol  tlie 

Kninhts  oi  the  Order  or  «-<-•  Louts  ^ 

including  both  thoie  or  -00  lano.  arm 

fea-fercice,  for  this  order  is  equally 

conferred  on  both,  did  not  amount  to 

more  than  five  1 1  \  o  man  cl ,  10  g 1  -  -  -  ^  : 

was  they  encreafed,  tnat  at  the  peace 

they  exceeded  more  than  double  tms 
¥ 

number. 

After  fuch  palpable  and  notorious 
inftances  of  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
thofe  things  which  are  not  difficult  to 
be  known,  can  the  author  of  The  State 

of  the  Nation  expect  the  rational  part 
J  of 
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i 

of  mankind  will  take  upon  credit  Ids 
additions  of  the  fmall  injuries  the 
French  nation  received  from  thofe  fa¬ 
tal  blows  we  gave  them  during  the  late 

O  O 

war,  or  believe  a  lingle  word  of  the  pre- 

fent  vigorous  ftrength  of  that  nation,  and 

the  happy  flate  of  their  finances,  when 

compared  to  the  feeble  exhaufted  con- 
1 

dition  he  has  thought  proper  to  paint 
our  own  nation  reduced  to :  It  has 
amongftourfelves  always  been  thought, 
that  the  minifters  of  France,  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  policy,  had  always  concealed 
the  knowledge  of  a  Hate  of  their  nati¬ 
onal  finances,  as  the  fee  ret  of  the  flate, 
for  fear  their  rivals  fhould  difeover 
their  diftreftes,  and  laugh  at  the  tinfel 
Iplendid  affectation  to  power  and 
ftrength,  with  which  they  have  fo  of¬ 
ten  intimidated  and  impofed  upon 
their  rivals  and  neighbours  j  and  even 

but 
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but  a  very  few  years  ago  /  when  '  the 
abufes  in  this  department  was  fo  uni- 
verfally  the  fubjed  of  the  enquiry 
among  ft  the  Parifians ,  in  which  fo 
many  different  truths  were  publifhed 
relative  to  the  radical  and  fundamental 
diftreffes  of  the  nation,  and  proofs  gi¬ 
ven  fo  little  favourable  to  the  integrity 
and  abilities  of  the  minifters,  that  to 
ftiffe  thefe  enquiries,  they  had  no  re- 
fource  left,  than  to  thunder  out  an  or- 
donnance,  to  forbid,  under  pain  of  the 
king’s  difpleafure,  any  body  to  further 
comment  upon  thofe  fubjeds,  which 
were  only  cognizable  by  the  fovereign 
and  his  minifters. 

The  French  financiers,  and  that  na¬ 
tion  in  general,  muft  doubtlefs  have 
great  obligations  to  this  gentleman 
for  the  high  fenfe  he  entertains  of 

C  their 
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their  national  opulence,  and  the  abi¬ 
lities  and  integrity  of  the  officers  of 
their  revenue,  in  having  fo  expediti- 
ouily  difcharged  fo  enormous  a  natio¬ 
nal  debt  as  they  were  daggering  under 


at  the  peace  ;  when  in  the  iame  pe 
riod  of  time  our  own  opulent  nation, 
with  a  ballance  of  trade  of  more  tnan 
double  that  of  France-- a  much  lar¬ 
ger  revenue  as  relative  to  the  expence 
of  our  peace  eftabhfhment,  and  the 
utmoft  efforts  ci  that  fciidt  (Economy, 
which  the  affairs  of  the  government  or 
France  are  unacquainted  wicn  j  >et 
under  all  thefe  advantages,  and  ten 
thoufand  more  that  might  be  brought 
to  account.  Our  own  nation  has  been 
I  yet  only  able  to  difcharge  a  little 
more  than  feven  millions  of  its  debt. 


But  it  really  feems  more  than  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  writer  is  here  only  fneer- 

.  ing 
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mg  at  the  French ,  and  playing  the 
fame  game  upon  them,  which  with 
great  fuccefs  in  making  the  peace, 
they  played  upon  the  patron  of  the 
writer’s  patron;  that  is,  in  the  arch 
manner  of  Cervantes ,  laughing  at 
them,  and  flill  keeping  a  fedate  and 
grave  fece:  For  this  able  financier 
and  profound  politician,  with  all  his 
relpebl  and  partiality  to  the  abilities 
and  virtue  of  the  minifters  of  France , 
cannot  furely  be  fo  implicite,  as  to 
fuppofe  they  have  made  any  great 

progrefs  in  paying  the  national  debt  in 
a  defpotick  government,  where  the  fo- 
vereign  has  an  abfolute  power  over  his 
treafury,  for  which  to  himfelf  only  he 
is  accountable,  furroundcd  with  rapa¬ 
cious  favourites,  and  a  numerous  ve¬ 
nal  court,  whofe  expcnfive  brilliant 
diffipations,  mull  be  fupported  by  the 

C  2  bounty 
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bounty  and  generality  of  the  fovereign, 
or  had  he  ever  read  thofe  manly  ener- 
gic  remonstrances  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris ,  relative  to  the  enormous 
abufes  in  this  department,  the  abfurd 
profufe  fplendor  of  the  court,  and  the 
diilreffes  and  calamities  which  prevail 
in  every  other  part  of  the  nation,  then 
he  would  not  be  furprized  at  the  afier- 
tion  of  the  author  of  The  Observations , 
in  faying,  c  that  the  annual  income 
of  that  flats  is  this  year  tliiity  millions 
fhort  of  its  peace  dcablifliment,”  nor 
would  he,  upon  hearing  it,  have  burll 
out  into  {uch  a  profufion  of  pure  Cice¬ 
ro  nean  eloouence.  £S  O  monlieur  de 

i 

L'Averdy,  how  this  writer  traduces 
you,”  much  lefs  upon  the  occafion 
would  he  have  let  loofe  his  exquihte 
nice  talents  for  raillery,  and  with  a  fire 
and  ridicule,  peculiar  to  himfelf,  iro¬ 
nically 
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nically  have  caned  out,  (  Lock  your- 
felf up,  monfieur  ae  L’Averdy,  in  your 
own  Cable  d’AmortifTement,  and  may 
you  long  continue  there,  the  laft  hope 
of  the  French  finances.” 

$ 

It  long  has  been  the  artifice  with 
men  difgufted  and  out  of  power,  toaf- 
fed  to  weep  over  the  diftreffes  of  their 
country,  and  as  all  national  power  and 
greatnefs  is  merely  relative,  to  contraft 
the  feeble  exhaufied  condition  of  our 
own  country,  with  the  fuperior 
ftrength  and  vigour  of  that  of  F?~a7tce  j 
But  no  writer  ever  prefumed  to  carry 
it  to  fuch  indecent  lengths,  as  the 
author  of  The  State  of  the  Natioti , 
and  The  Appendix  ;  the  palpable  in- 
juftiC'-  he  has  made  of  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  affairs  oi  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  to  make  our  rivals  and  invete- 


I 
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rate  enemies  appear  more  formidable 
and  happy  than  ourfelves,  is,  to  life  his 
own  words  and  decent  expreflions, 
“  A  tifi'ue  of  the  mod  bare-faced, 
palpable  falfhoods,  that  ever  were 
attempted  to  be  impofed  on  man¬ 
kind.” 

I 

If  the  French  really  were  recovered 
from  the  fatal  blows  they  received  by 
the  confequences  of  the  late  war,  and 

j. 

we  are  dill  draggling  and  bending 

under  the  load  of  calamities,  which 

the  author,  like  an  indulgent  friend, 

has  been  pleafed  to  exhibit,  both  to 

ourfelves  and  our  enemies,  it  would 

indeed  be  the  mod  alarming  of  all  cir- 

cumdances,  for  our  fafety  and  very 

exidence  as  a  free  nation,  mud  always 

depend  upon  a  fuperior  power,  to  that 

of  our  ambitious,  inveterate  enemies . 

When 
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When  many  of  the  extravagant  errors 
relative  to  the  fums  borrowed  by  the 
French  to  carry  on  the  war,  had  been 
fully  confuted  by  the  author  of  the 
Obfervations ,  he  modeftly,  though 
with  much  feeming  reluctance  in  the 

Appendix ,  acknowledges - “  I  had 

indeed,  by  the  title  I  had  given  the 
account,  faid  more  than  the  truth  ; 
but  in  no  other  part  of  the  book,  nor 
in  any  reafoning,  which  I  had  ground¬ 
ed  upon  that  account,  or  which  feems 
to  refer  to  it,  have  I  exceeded  the 
truth.”  Then  he  proceeds  in  the 
Appendix ,  -to  copy  from  feme  Grub- 
freet ,  manufeript  materials,  relative 
to  the  revenues  and  finances  of  France, 

now  lying  before  me,  a  fecond  date 
of  the  fums  borrowed  by  the  French 
during  the  late  war,  which  account, 

I 

.  and  what  he  calls  The  Reafoning  upon 

C  4.  it. 
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/V,  is  Bill  more  erroneous,  and,  if  pof- 
ilble  more  abfurd  than  that  he  had 
given  in  his  State  of  the  Nation. 

The  author,  after  being  forced 
from  all  his  entrenchments,  and  no 
fubterfuge  left,  to  ufe  one  of  his  own 
quaint  phrafes,  “  Makes  Confejfion  his 
“  lajl  Refourcef  and  acknowledges, 
“  This  I  fay  is  what  appears  upon  the 
evidence  of  thefe  accounts,  for  the 
truth  of  which,  I  pretend  not  to 
vouch,”  had  he  declared  this  in  his 
State  of  the  Nation ,  it  would  in  home 
degree  have  extenuated  his  folly  ;  and 
his  ignorance  on  the  fubjedl,  would 
in  the  opinion  of  candid  men  have 
pleaded  fome  excufe  for  the  errors  (if 
they  were  not  wilfully)  this  account 
had  lead  them  into. 


But ' 
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But  from  the  whole  complexion  of 
his  reafoning,  hisxthoughts  are  only  to 
raife  the  formidable  power  of  the 
French  nation  ;  and  it  feems  more 
than  probable,  he  thought  there  was 
no  body  amongft  us  fufficiently  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  refources,  power, 
and  finances  of  France ,  to  take  up  his 
pen,  and  expofe  ail  thofe  errors  and 
deceptions  he  has  made  the  bafis 
of  the  moft  interrefting  part  of  his 
work  ;  for  if  the  French  nation,  from 
the  inherent  vices  in  its'  conftitution 
and  the  vanity  of  its  fovereigns  and  mi- 
nifters,  have  exhaufted  the  very  vitals 
of  that  country,  and  it  has  long  been 
in  a  declining,  exhaufted,  confump- 
tive  ftate,  and  our  own  nation,  at  the 
prefent  moment,  from  the  advantages 
of  a  flourifhing  agriculture,  an  exten- 
five  commerce,  the  induftry  of  its  peo- 

ple, 
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pie,  and  a  wife  body  of  laws,  is  in  full 
enjoyment  of  that  amazing  power  and 
riches,  which  no  nation,  neither  anti- 
ent  nor  modern,  but  ourfelves,  ever 
yet  were  pcffeffed  of ;  then  the  State  of 

t 

the  Nation  is  an  impolition  upon  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  author  cannot  in  juftice 
complain,  if  he  partakes  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  all  honeft  impartial 

men  look  upon  a  work,  calculated 
from  private  motives,  to  degrade  the 

moft  brave,  opulent,  happy  nation, 
that  yet  ever  was  formed  by  political 
invention. 

To  thofe  acquainted  with  the  ra¬ 
pines  and  diforders  that  prevail  in  the 
adminiftration  of  the  finances  of 

France ,  it  muff  appear  aftonifhing, 
that  a  nation,  who  during  the  war 
had  borrowed  more  than  fifty-one 

millions 
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millions  fterling,  by  perpetual  annui¬ 
ties,  tontines,  &c.  See,  befides  a  large 
unfunded  outftanding  debt ;  who  du¬ 
ring  the  war  was  reduced  to  the  fatal 

O 

neceffity,  to  fhut  up  their  linking 
fund,  to  apply  its  produce  to  defray 
the  expences  of  the  war,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  their  creditors  and  all  Europe, 
to  make  a  partial  bankruptcy  ;  who 
did  not  hefitate  to  give  the  mod;  exor¬ 
bitant  intereft  for  money,  from  what¬ 
ever  quarter  it  was  offered ;  whofe  con¬ 
tractors  did  not  make  lefs  than  fifty  to 
fixty  per  cent  profits  of  their  bargains ; 
who  from  neceflity  was  obliged  to  have 
xecourfe  to  fo  contemptible  an  expe¬ 
dient,  as  melting  down  their  plate,  who 
were  then  daggering  under  the  burthen 
of  a  double  capitation,  and  a  third  ving- 
tieme,  circumftances  of  difficulty,  that 
never  had  happened  in  the  mid  ft  of  their 

diftrefies 
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didrcdes  in  the  memorable  year  nine  of 
the  prefent  century,  nor  even  fince  the 
exi  deuce  of  their  monarchy,  to  be  drug- 
ghng  under  thefe difficulties  at  the  time 
° 1  L?ie  peace,  and  now  to  be  told,  they 
have  already  difcharged  all  the’ enor¬ 
mous  fums  borrowed  during  the  war  ; 
but  eighteen  millions,  or  every  poill- 
bie  difad  van  tageous  circumdance  col¬ 
lected  to  twenty-two  millions  derling, 
whild  not  one  confiderable  tax  remains 
upon  the  people  as  the  conlequence  of 
the  lad  war ;  to  be  told  this,  by  a  grave 
author,  who  pretends  to  write  States 


of  toe  iv  at  ten ,  is  fuch  an  affront  upon 
common  fenfe,  as  the  mod  vain,  haugh¬ 
ty  impudent  French  man  would  even 
bluin  to  attempt ;  1  he  prefent  bank¬ 
rupt  deranged  date  of  the  Eaf  -India 
company  s  affairs,  is  a  jud  emblem  of 

the 


ment ;  and  as  all  the  great  pillars  of 
the  fabric  of  the  whole  State  is  worm- 
eaten  and  decayed,  without  pretend¬ 
ing  to  the  gifts  of  prophecy.  If  natu¬ 
ral  caufes  ftill  continue  to  produce 
their  effects  in  their  political  ffate, 
many  years  cannot  expire,  before  that 
vain,  ambitious  nation,  will  be  involv¬ 
ed  in  a  greater  feene  of  diftrefs  and 
confufion,  than  that  they  experienced 
by  the  wild  extravagant  operations 
that  were  brought  upon  them  by  the 
caprice  and  frolicks  of  the  late  regent 
in  the  years  eighteen  and  nineteen  of 
the  prefent  century. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed  that  the 
author  of  the  htcite  oj  the  Nation^  his 
patron  and  friends,  were  the  only  peo¬ 
ple  amongft  us,  who  have  fuch  hrnh 

notions 
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notions  of  the  great  power  and  ftrength 
of  the  French  nation,  and  fuch  limited 
and  unjuft  conceptions  of  the  vigour 
and  refources  of  their  own:  Thefe 
fentiments  have  too  long  prevailed, 

to  the  great  injury  of  this  powerful 
country.  The  unhappy  Bolingbroke 
founds  his  apology  for  all  the  fatal  er¬ 
rors  committed  at  the  conclufton  of 


the  war  for  the  Spanijh  fucceftion,  up¬ 
on  thefe  principles,  and  with  more 
plaufibility  than  truth,  declares  that 
our  country  was  more  exhaufted  and 
weakened  by  giving  ftrong  blows,  than 


the  athletick  conftitution  of  France 
was  in  receiving  them. 


The  fame  fentiments  too  feemed 
unhappily  to  prevail  at  the  concluhon 
of  the  late  war,  and  the  author  of  The 
State  of  the  Nation  to  exculpate  the 

liberal 
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liberal  and  impolitick  conceilions  that 
were  made  by  his  friends  to  an  ex- 
haufted  enemy,  ftaggering  under  the 
burthens  of  the  war,  and  feeling  to  their 
vitals  the  wounds  fhe  had  received, 
though  at  that  time  we  were  in  the 
zenith  of  glory  and  power,  and  had 
raifed  the  fupplies  of  the  laft  year  of 
the  war  with  the  fame  facility  as  thofe 
of  the  firff,  yet  would  he  make  us  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  diftrefles  of  the  enemy, 
and  our  own  brilliant  fuccefies  were 
equally  fallacious,  his  friends  knowing 
them  to  befo— “  they  wifely  refolved 
“  to  profit  of  their  fplendor,  before 
“  our  enemies  fhould  alio  difcover  the 
“  impofition.” 

Unhappily  there  feems  long  to  have 
prevailed,  even  amongft  the  men  of 
high  rank  in  this  country,  notions  as 

partial 
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partial  to  the  formidable  power  of 
France ,  in  the  fame  degree,  that  they 
have  been  partial  to  its  language,  its 
wines,  its  vices,  and  its  follies:  Expe¬ 
rience  and  common  fenfe,  may,' howe¬ 
ver,  convince  every  fober  thinking  man, 

J  O  * 

that  from  the  progrefs  of  the  original 


vices  in  the  conftitution  of  that  govern- 

O 

ment,  the  turbulent  expenfive  vanity 
of  the  iaft  reign,  and  the  violent  efforts 
they  were  reduced  to  make  in  the  five 


extend  ve  wars  they  have  been  engaged 

>  O  O 

in,  even  within  the  laft  century,  have 
fo  totally  exhaufted  the  vitals  of  their 
country,  that  the  feniible  part  of  their 
people  well  know  the  Hate  has  long 
been  in  a  confirmed  confumption,  and 
notwithftanding  all  the  arts  of  their 
minifters,  in  putting  on  the  brilliant 
appearances  of  vigour  and  health,  by 
{training  every  nerve  of  government  to 

fupport 
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fupport  unneceffary  formidable  armies, 
and  a  moll  extravagant  peace  efta- 
blifhment,  that  it  is  no  more  natural, 
nor  more  the  effects  of  health,  than 
is  the  rouge  that  is  daubed  upon  the 
face  of  an  antiquated  tawdry  dutcheffes, 
who  may  juftly  be  looked  upon  as  an 
emblematic  figure  of  their  political  go¬ 
vernment,  and  by  the  arts  of  the  toilet, 
has  the  fame  pretenfions  to  beauty,  as 
the  nation  has  to  power  and  greatnefs, 
when  compared  with  the  vigorous, 
healthy  conftitution  of  our  own  ner¬ 
vous,  robuft  government :  And  were 
the  circumftantial  proofs  of  thefe  gene¬ 
ral  out-lines  nccefiary,  it  might  not 
abfolutely  be  impoifible  to  demon- 
ftrate  them  to  the  conviction  of  tliofe 
infatuated  men,  who  think  fo  unwor¬ 
thily  of  the  power  and  rcfources  of 
their  own  country,  and  lo  partially  of 

D  the 
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the  grandeur  of  a  confumptive  rival 
nation. 

Yet  fo  great  has  been  the  addrefs 
and  refined  arts  of  our  enemies,  in  im¬ 
paling  upon  mankind  with  the  appear-  , 
ances  of  their  power,  that  in  a  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  timidity  of  fome  of  our 
former  minifters,  we  have  had  the  cru¬ 
el  mortification  to  fee  the  Pelhams 
more  than  once  fit  trembling  in  their 
Chateau  at  Lewes ,  from  the  fears  of  an 
invafion,  when  with  eafe  they  might 
not  only  have  pulled  the  malk  from 
the  enemy’s  face,  and  difcovered  their 
fmile  of  ridicule,  at  our  minifter’s 
abfurd  fears,  but  have  thrown  them 
into  a  real,  and  much  greater  con- 
fter nation,  by  playing  the  fame  game 
upon  them. 


the 
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The  great  commoner  and  ftatefman, 
who  fo  happily  and  glorioufly  conduc¬ 
ted  the  late  war,  and  who  fo  well 
knew  all  the  refources,  both  of  our 
own  powerful  country,  and  all  the 
falle  pietenlions  to  power  and  great— 
nefs  of  our  vain  feeble  rivals  and  ene¬ 
mies  .  net  of  a  character  to  be  impos¬ 
ed  upon  by  falfe  appearances,  fo  he 
tieated  them  upon  all  occafions,  both 
in  the  adtive  part  of  the  war,  and  the 
farcical  negotiation  they  chofc  to  begin 
for  peace  with  a  dignity  confident  with 
his  own,  and  the  honour  of  the  nation, 
and  fmiled  with  contempt  at  their 
fanforonade  affectation,  and  bravely 
ventured  to  fight  them  upon  their  own 
coafts,  which  after  fo  many  repeated 
bl ufterings,  and  teeming  formidable 
picparations  in  invade  this  country, 

D  2  did 
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did  not  fail  to  make  them  objects  of 
ridicule  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  courts  in 
Europe. 

Though  forne  people,  whofe  opi- 

•t 

nions  in  other  things  even  deferve  re- 
fpeCt,  have  conjectured,  that  our  de- 
fcents  upon  the  French  coaft,  were 
only  done  to  gratify  the  wanton  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  great  ftatelman,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  war,  and  to  demonftrate  to 
the  whole  world,  our  own  power  and 
fuperiority,  ‘and  fhew  the  contempt  and 
inftgnificancy  into  which  the  enemy 
was  funk  :  Yet  I  cannot  be  fo  unjuft  to 
entertain  notions  fa  inconftftent  with 
the  general  character  of  that  great  man, 

O  O 

whofe  name  for  ever  ought  to  be  look¬ 
ed  up  to,  and  mentioned  with  refpeCt, 
as  the  greateft  ftatefman  our  own,  or 
-  any  other  country  ever  produced ;  for 

by 
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by  Ills  amazing  abilities  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  was  the  honour  and 
glory  of  this  country  railed  to  a  greatei 
height  than  any  modem  nation,  but 
our  own,  ever  yet  enjoyed. 

And  however  unfuccefsfully  fomeof 
the  defcents  on  the  coaft  of  France 
were  made,  by  being  a  new  walk,  or 
branch  of  war,  which  was  not  fo  long 
purfued  as  to  give  our  foldiers  time  to 
acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  beft 
manner  of  annoying  the  enemy,  which 
with  pradtife  and  continuance,  they 
would  have  acquired  ;  yet  the  great 
confternation  which  thefe  defcents  oc- 
cafioned  in  every  part  of  the  enemies 
country,  and  the  enormous  expence 
they  were  put  to  in  fupporting  two 
thoufand  pieces  ol  cannon,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  troops  and  mi- 

D  3  litia 
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litia  to  defend  fo  extenlive  a  coafl, 
from  Dunkirk  to  Bayonne. ,  fully  com- 
penfated  for  the  expence  of  the  fmall 
bodies  of  our  troops  employed  in  thefe 
expeditions,  and  convinces  every  rati¬ 
onal  man,  or  tne  great  fuccefs  with 
which  this  game  may  be  played  in  a 
future  war. 

Let  then  the  author  of  The  State  of 
the  Nation ,  blufh  at  his  indecency,  in 
attempting  to  impole  upon  mankind, 
a  belief  of  the  powerful,  opulent  hate 
of  the  French  nation,  and  our  own, 
as  exhausted,  feeble,  and  on  the  brink 
of  ruin ;  had  he  reverfed  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  his  remarks  on  our  diffreffes, 
painted  them  in  much  ftronger  colours, 
and  given  to  his  work,  The  prefent 
State  of  toe  French  Nation ,  then  in¬ 
deed,  he  would  have  been  near  the 

truth  • 
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truth;  but  what  he  has  not  done, 
may,  it  is  more  than  probable,  foon 
be  done  for  him  ;  then  every  candid 
and  impartial  man  will  fee  the  mjuf- 
tice  and  falfity  of  his  unpardonable  in- 
finuations,  “  That  Great- Britain  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  tributary  to 
France,  and  the  defcent  of  the  crown 
dependant  on  the  good  pleafure  of  that 
ambitious  nation. 

Of  all  the  abufes  of  the  liberties  of 
the  prefs  that  have  been  made,  even  m 
thefe  times  of  fedition  and  hcentiouf- 
nefs,  none  ever  equalled  the  affront 
this  writer  has  put  upon  the  dignity  oi 
this  country,  and  the  honour  of  every 
individual  :  In  this  author  it  is  the 
more  unpardonable,  becaufe  he  muff 
write  againft  the  convictions  of  his 
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own  heart,  and  in  more  places  than 
oiw,  hems  con  cions  of  the  fatal  con¬ 
i',  q  Hence s  that  may  proceed  from  an 
injury  done  to  the  public  credit,  upon 
which,  as  a  nation,  our  very  exilic  nee 
anci  power  now  depends,  and  in  his 
own  formal  canting  language,  p.  61 
of  his  Appendix ,  he  fays,  “  'The  Fool 
may  fcatter  his  firebrands  and  death , 
and fiay}  am  I  not  in  fiport  ?■  But  the 
man  who  reflects  upon  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  which  may  follow  from  a 
wrong  meafure  in  government,  or 
from  an  iil-iounded  midaken  opinion, 
tiaopted  by  the  people,  will  be  cautious 
hovv  he  advances  a  fallhood,  or  mif- 
reprefents  a  truth.” 

cic  thefe  lentiments  fincere,  he 
Vvould  at  lead  have  let  his  manufeript 
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State  of  the  Nation ,  deep  in  his  bureau, 
nine  years,  or  in  the  Appendix  have 
made  a  General  Confeffion  of  the 
errors  and  falfities  contained  in  it,  and 
candidly  have  declared,  that  his  only 
motive  in  giving  fo  frightful  and  exag- 
.  gyrated  a  date  of  the  nation,  was  to 
raile  difeontents  and  alarms  in  the 
minds  of  men  of  fortune  and  property, 
again  ft  the  abilities  of  thole  minilfers, 
who  the  fovereign  has  been  pleafed  to 
call  upon,  to  tranfadl  the  national 
affairs,  with  the  hopes  his  own  friends 
and  patrons,  might  have  enjoyed  the 
fvveets  of  power,  which  with  envy  and 
jealoufy,  they  fee  in  the  poffeffion  of 
thofe  men,  who  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  who  are  more  ref- 
pedable  for  their  talents  and  abilities, 
than  their  birth  and  high  rank. 


When 
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When  fo  many  different  men  are 
attempting  to  fow  fedition,  ana  difturb 
the  order  and  harmony  of  fociety ;  and 
fo  many  writers,  from  motives  or  arti¬ 
fice,  are  ft  raining  and  torturing  truth 
a  thoufand  different  ways,  to  perfuade 
men  of  property,  that  as  a  nation  we 
are  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  it  is  confift- 
ent  with  the  duty  every  fober  thinking 
man  owes  to  himfelf,  to  examine  ma¬ 
turely  into  a  fubject  of  fo  great  impor¬ 
tance,  in  which  his  happinefs  as  an 
individual  is  fo  deeply  concerned. 

The  able  and  judicious  writer  of  the 
Obfervations ,  has  given  a  poi trait  fo 
juft  of  the  prefent  ftateof  this  country, 
as  cannot  be  contradicted,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Appendix  has  only  to  look 
round  him,  and  fee  theaffluence  and  eafe 
with  which  all  ranks  of  people  enjoy  life, 

to 
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to  convince  himfelf  in  this,  there  is  no 
deception,  let  him  examine  the  fur  priz¬ 
ing  cultivated  date  of  the  whole  ifland, 
the  great  value  of  lands  and  houfes, 
the  high  dnifhed,  improved  date  of  all 
our  manufactures,  and  above  all,  the 
great  ballance  of  general  trade  in  our 
favour,  the  low  rate  of  the  intered  of 
money,  and  the  increafed  date  of  the 
national  revenue  ;  then,  as  all  human 
power  and  greatnefs  is  merely  relative, 
let  him  compare  them  with  the  ex- 
hauded,  confumptive  date  of  our  ri¬ 
vals  in  glory,  and  if  he  is  not  infatuated 
with  a  degree  of  obftinacy,  which  is 
fuperior  to  conviction,  he  will  find 
how  little  we  have  to  fear  from  the 
mod  violent  efforts  of  an  invctcrat* 

enemy,  and  that  if  ever  we  fall  into 
the  ruins  to  which  many  of  the 
antient  celebrated  nations  are  reduced, 

and 
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and  which  fo  many  envious  difcontent- 
ed  men  amongft  us  have  fo  long,  and 
fo  falfely  prophefied.,  it  can  alone 
be  brought  about  by  our  own  dif- 
fentions,  our  owrn  wranton  folly  and 
madnefs. 


The  author  of  The  State  of  the 
Nation ,  conlcious  how  inadequate 
the  ftrange  wild  remedies  are,  with 
which  he  propofes  to  redrefs  thofe  na¬ 
tional  calamities,  has  been  pleafed 
to  impute  to  us,  after  proving,  thro’ 
his  whole  work,  how  little  he  is  ac¬ 


quainted  with  the  principles  of  a  poli¬ 
tician  or  a  financier,  very  pioufiy  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  prayer,  for  the  fafety  of 


his  country,  which  fiiews  him  to  be 
in  the  true  element  of  his  trade ;  and 
tho’  too  often  the  affectation  to  fanefity 
is  little  lefs  than  hypocrify,  it  is  to  be 

hoped 
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hoped  he  will  attone  by  his  prayers, 
for  the  uneafmefs  he  may  have  raifed  in 
the  minds  of  weak  men,  about  the 
fafety  of  his  country.  If  the  author 
of  the  Obfervations ,  fmiled  at  the  ridi¬ 
culous  pedantry  of  the  writer  for  intro¬ 
ducing  prayers  oh  a  fubjed,  which  is 
foreign  to  affairs  of  religion  ;  it  is  not 
to  be  furprized,  that  the  hypocritical 
writer  of  the  Appendix,  fhould  lift 
up  the  white  or  his  eyes,  and  in  the 
fame  terms  of  pious  contempt,  which 
he  has  hackneyed,  thro’  almoft  every 
page  of  his  work,  very  politely  and  de¬ 
voutly  conclude,  “  No  wonder  this 
cc  unhappy  man  fhould  attempt  to  ri- 
“  dicule,  when  he  did  not  dare  to 
“  join  with  me  in  the  folemn  addrefs 
“  with  which  I  had  concluded  my 
“  paper.”  The  generality  of  man¬ 
kind  will  probably  think  the  author’s 

prayer 
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prayer  for  ins  expiring  country,  is  the 
moil  ufefulpart  of  the  work ;  the  reme¬ 
dies  he  propofes  are  certainly  of  a  moft 
dangerous  kind,  and  could  not  fail  to 
throw  both  the  lifter-nations,  into  the 
fame  ftruggles  and  convulhons,  into 
which  his  patron,  unhappily  has  in¬ 
volved  all  our  colonies  :  Let  him 
therefore  with  his  accuftomed  piety 
and  politenefs,  no  longer  complain, 
that  the  author  of  the  Obfervaticns 
“  has  torn  off  the  ftipticks  he  had 
‘  ‘  held  out  to  his  parent’s  gufhing 
£C  wounds,  and  rends  her  mangled 
<c  body  in  pieces,  that  his  avarice  and 
“  ambition  may  glut  himfelf  with  her 
<£  blood,  and  that  the  tongues  of  his 
ct  dop-s  may  be  red  thro’  the  lame.” 

O  ✓ 
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